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missionaries, and that mainly since 1850. And|turies. At the commencement of the Chris- 
here I need not speak of the translation of/tian era they adopted the decimal system of 
the Scriptures and the numerous religious|notation introduced by the Buddhists, and 
works which they have given to the Chinese;|changed their ancient custom of writing 
or of the dictionaries and grammars in com-|figures from a to bottom, for the Indian 
mon use, which, without a single exception, |custom of from left to right. Every dynasty 
have been the work of the missionaries: I}has improved the calendar according to the 
refer only to works of a strictly scientific|increased light obtained from Western as- 
character. Dr. Hobson has given them works|tronomers. This holds particularly true of 
on Physiology ; on the Principles and Practice|the present epoch. When the Tartars ob- 
of Surgery ; on the Practice of Medicine and/|tained possession of Peking the native mathe- 
Materia Medica; on the Diseases of Children ;|maticians and astronomers hastened to pre- 
on the Elements of Chemistry and Natural|/sent the new governors with the ancient 
Philosophy. Mr. Wylie has given them the/calendar “fully revised and corrected.” An 
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Journey in North China. 




















whole of Euclid; De Morgan’s Algebra, in|eclipse was near at hand. The Emperor com- 
thirteen books; Loomis’ Analytical Geometry|manded a competition. The calculations of 
and Differential and Integral Calculus, in eigh-|the Roman Catholic, Father Schall, alone were 


. (Concluded from page 263.) teen books; a work on Arithmetic and Loga-|correct, and thereon he was appointed presi- 
“Foreign commerce 18 @xercising & power-|rithms ; Herschel’s Astronomy (large edition,)|dent of the Board of Astronomy. 

fal influence upon China. Representatives of|in eighteen books, and also the first part of} “Inthe seventeenth century, the Emperor, 
slmost every nation under heaven are found|Newton’s Principia, which is now in process|Kang-hi, adopted moveable copper types for 
there. British and American, French and|of completion. Mr. Edkins has translated|printing his magnum opus, an illustrated ency- 
German, Dutchmen and Danes, Norwegians|Whewell’s Mechanics, and given them many |clopedia of 10,000 books, in 300 volumes ; and 
and Swedes, Spaniards, Portuguese, and Ital-|other contributions on science and western|to this day moveable types are used for print- 
isos, Jews and Parsees, and others—men ofall|literature. Mr. Muirhead has produced a work|ing the daily Peking Gazette, only they are of 
characters and professions—all keenly watch-|on English history and another on universal| wood. Chinese farmers in the south and north 
ing every Opening, pressing in at every Oppor-|geography. Dr. Bridgman has published a|almost simultaneously naturalized the cotton- 
tunity, and eagerly introducing foreign man- ood lustrated work on the United States|plant; the former had it from Batavia, the 
wfactures by every possible way into the|of America. Dr. W. P. Martin has translated|latter from Bokhara. The northern people 
country. And the British nation is deeply|Wheaton’s International Law, and just pub-|have universally adopted Indian corn, or 
indebted to her intelligent and enterprising}lished an elaborately illustrated work, in three| maize, as also the potato, from Central Asia. 
merchants who thus open up new and wide large volumes, on Chemistry and Natural/Tobacco was introduced by the Manchu dy- 
fields for our manufactures, and so help great- Philosophy. Other missionaries have given|nasty, and opium, alas! by foreign merchants. 
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lyto provide employment for the working 
classes of our country. 

“Among the moral forces in China, an im- 
portant place must be given to the Chinese 
newspapers. Several enterprising Europeans 
have established newspapers in Chinese at 
Hong-kongand Shanghai. They are published 
thrice a week, and are slowly but surely win- 
mg their way. They are read pretty exten- 
tively on the coast by merchants and man- 
darins ; and now and then—if not regularly— 
our knowledge they find entrance to the 
Court at the capital. Their influence is power- 
ful, and we wish them all success. 

“Romish missions were established in China 
by Corvino as early as 1293. They were re- 
stablished by Ricci in 1581, and strengthened 
and extended by his colleagues and successors; 
© that there are numerous communities of 
fe — in the provinces and dependencies 

ina. 


“We look upon their work as an element 
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many aspects they are preparing the way for 





their work will 
the march of Christian 
“Tn this connection 






rogress. 









‘purer form of our religion, and no doubt|gressive people. 

all be utilized and absorbed in ‘able to reason, have no caste, and no 
religious bias. Their histo 
shall take the liberty |have adopted every 
of stating what has been done by Protestant|which has presented itself 


them works on Electro-telegraphy, Botany,| “The same disposition prevails at the pre- 
and elementary treatises on almost every sub-|sent moment in a marked manner among cer- 
ject of Western science. And, what is very|tain prominent literary men. The translation 
important, the greater number of these works|of Herschel’s great work on Astronomy has 
have been reprinted verbatim by native gentle-| been well received, and its teaching will doubt- 
men, and some have also been reproduced in|less prevail. Tsun-kwo-fan, the great man- 
Japan by the Japanese; thus vouching not|darin who has been so prominently before the 
only for the adaptedness of the works, but| European public of late years, has republished 
also for the literary attainments of the au-|all the works of Euclid, consisting of the first 
thors. six books translated by Matthew Ricci, and 

“Such is a brief sketch of some of the lead-|the remaining nino recently translated by Mr. 
ing forces at work in China. They are making| Wylie. Li-hung-chang, the famous general of 
their influence more powerfully felt every day,| world-wide celebrity, has republished Whe- 
and we cannot arrest their march. We may,|well’s Mechanics, translated by Mr. Edkins, 
if we please, spend time in discussing whether| with a large supplement upon Hydrostatics 
it be right or wrong to force ourselves and|and Conic Sections, taken from the almanac 
our opinions on the Chinese ; but the question | which used to be issued yearly by that gentle- 
is practically settled; and the recent light}man. The father of Yeh, the former viceroy 
thrown upon the mineral resources of the/of Canton, and the hero of the late Canton 
country and its dependencies, and the estab-| troubles, has republished the works on medi- 
lishment of that grand line of steamers be-|cine, natural eee and astronomy, given 
tween San Francisco and China, preclude the|to the Chinese by Dr. Hobson. Tsun-kwo- 


in China. With all their parapher-|faintest shadow of a possibility of renewed|fan’s brother, Tsun-kwo-chein, formerly gov- 
there is reason to believe that they |isolation. 


teach the great cardinal truths of our common |the tide 
hith, and not unfrequently have I been re-|as forei 


We may as well think of keepingjernor of Che-kiang province, has likewise 
from flowing, or the sun from rising,|published all the works of the native mathe- 
ers from pressing into China; =, matician, Li, who has been so much indebted 


is atonement set| indeed, it is a tide of enlightenment, directed|to the Protestant missionaries, and who has 
as the great basis of a sinner’s hope. In| by Providence. 


this spring been called to Peking by the Em- 
-pro-| peror, and appointed professor of mathematics 
They are peculiarly amen-|in the new Anglo-Chinese college at the 
werful | capital. : 
shows thatthey{ “Again, although the present Chinese Min- 
ifest improvement|istry are op to the introduction of rail- 
for these many cen-| ways, telegraphs, and foreign machinery for 


“The Chinese are not naturally an anti 
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mining operations, yet they have eagerly 
adopted whatever appears conducive to their 


“Tn reference to religious matters we have 
abundant evidence of their openness to con- 


and — concluded I should leave the megt. 
ing in silence; but after attaining a state of 


own interests. Within the last few years they|viction. The Buddhist religion is a foreign/resignation either to speak or be silent, aij 
have established arsenals at various places;|importation. The hai-ping revolution, which|doubt was removed, arid I was enabled to offer 


at Tientsin, at Nankin, at Shanghai, and at 
Foochow. They have nearly finished an ex- 
tensive powder-manufactory at Tientsin, and 
are building gun-boats at Shanghai and Foo- 
chow. They are also drilling their troops, 
even in the interior, in foreign fashion; and 
are now arranging a system of gun-boats for 
the coast. They have built two or three light- 
houses, and contemplate many more. They 
have also established some schools for elemen- 
tary instruction in these departments. In 
order to cary out these works in as thorough 
a manner as they possibly can, they have em- 

loyed a staff of skilled Europeans for each 
locality and each department, at very high 
salaries. The consequence is, that these vari- 
ous establishments are conducted with great 
vigor, and they are turning out ordnance 
artillery and ammunition of very superior 
character. Nor is this all. Recent advices 
from China inform me that the Chinese Gov- 
ernment have also employed several gentle- 
men for the translation of books, but unfor- 
tunately these books are for the most part to 
aid them in eat on their warlike prepa- 
rations in the several departments just alluded 
to. “They are chiefly text-books for the use 
of students, and embrace works on engineer- 
ing in all its branches, metallurgy, the manu- 
facture of arms, ammunition, naval architec- 
ture, chemistry, geology, mathematics, navi- 
gation, military and naval tactics, translation 
of the Admiralty’s charts and sailing direc- 
tions for the Chinese coast,” &. Foreign 


manufactures of all kinds are every year meet- 


shook the Empire to its very centre and in 
the first portion of its history promised so 
fair, originated in the perusal of a foreign 
tract and was fed from the Old Testament 
Seriptures. This for ever sets aside the idea 
of the unimpressibility and immobility of the 
Chinese mind. 

“ As far as I can judge, China is now on the 
eve of a new and grander career than she has 
ever yet known. There may be overturnings, 
convulsions, much evil and misery; these 
would be but birth-throes. This is the way of 
Providence : whose path is frequently through 
evil to good. The end, however, is not doubt- 
ful. This great Empire will yet form a part 
of that glorious Kosmos to which we all look 
forward.” 


For “ The Friend.” 
The Journal of William Evans. 

(Continued from page 259.) . 
The following entries will be of interest to 
all. 1819, lst mo. 10th. There is a material 
difference between what we call good thoughts, 
and being brought to sit under the teachings 
of Christ in our own hearts, when assembled 
for divine worship. His words are spirit and 
they are life to the soul ; but the wanderings 
of the mind in contemplating religious truths 
without the influence of his spirit, must end 
in barrenness and poverty. Hence it is our 
chief business to labor to get to a state of 
humble waiting before Him, that we may be 
instructed by the gracious words that still 
roceed from Him in his spiritual appearance 


what came before me, with calmness and a 
degree of innocent boldness. I make thegg 
memoranda for my own use at a future period 
of life, should it be prolonged, that on looking 
back I may see how I have progressed from 
one time to another. 

“There are many lessons to be learned in 
silence as well as in speaking, and to be 
brought into a state of childlike docility and 
obedience to the leadings of our heaven} 
Shepherd, seems to be the principal end of al 
the dispensations of his wisdom. The haughti- 
ness of man must be laid low, and the Lord 
alone exalted in that heart which is prepared 
to be acceptably engaged in his service. Ip 
a state of deep humility and patient waiting 
upon Him, we become prepared to discern the 
motions of His Spirit, and in simplicity to 
yield compliance therewith. There is as much 
need to learn to be still and to know the ac. 
tive, forward disposition of the human mind 
reduced to subjection, as there is to experi. 
ence a willingness wrought to perform the 
Lord’s will rs it is manifested. Ho is 
wise Master Builder, and if we abide under 
his preparing hand, He will fashion us into 
vessels and instruments for his use.” pp. 52,53. 

Again, p. 54, “ Vessels must be emptied be 
fore they are oe to be filled ; and not 
only emptied, but cleansed. This is especi- 
ally the case with the vessels of the Lord's 
house.” 

“11th mo. 5th. I attended the meeting at 
Springfield yesterday, whore I was impressed 
with the belief it was right to communicate 


ing with a wider market, and not only are 
sailing ships, but steamers also, increasingly 


in the heart. some matter which opened before me; buton 
“5th mo. 2d. Itis a great favor to be re-|sitting down, an enquiry was raised in my 
chartered by native merchants. These pro-|deemed from all outward and human depend-|mind whether I had not better have kept 
ceedings are hopeful, inasmuch as they evince|ence, and to have the mind brought simply|silent. I could not perceive any uneasiness 
asense of their deficiencies in the Chinese mind.|and singly to wait upon God. In a state of|that convinced me I had erred, and therefore 
“Nor have they been insensible to the in-|reverent silence before Him, He is at times}concluded the sensation of desertion was best 
fluence of Western Tyre ah Hospitals, | pleased to manifest himself by the diffusion of|for me, though not pleasant to the creature. 
indeed, existed in the Sung dynasty, between (his light and love, and the soul being clothed|It is an humbling, mortifying work ; but if we 
A.D. 960 and 1278, and perhaps earlier; but|with gratitude to the Author of all its sure|are preserved in the Lord’s hand, not running 
there can be no question that such institutions} mercies, is enabled to worship as in his pre-| without his commandment, nor lagging be- 
received an immense impulse from the Roman|sence, and to offer up thanksgivings and/hind our guide, it will be enough; and when 
Catholic Missions. After their advent in|praise to his great name. Herein is experi-| He sees proper He will give evidence that the 
China, under the pressure of their example,|enced the communion of saints as at his table,| work is his, and that as we faithfully submit 
and from the Ming dynasty onwards, found-|a partial participation of the body and blood|to him in all things, He will perfect it to his 
ing hospitals and hospitals for the sick and|of Christ. The soul is nourished and strength-| praise—at least this is my sincere hope and 
aged, societies for providing coffins and food|ened not only by the living virtue flowing| belief.” p. 55. 
for the poor, have been established in a large|immediately from the Head, but is edified by] 6th mo. tith, 1820, he writes: “For want 
proportion of their great cities. Schools, and|that strength which every joint supplieth, by|of keeping the word of the Lord’s patience, 
sometimes free schools, have been founded by |the effectual working of the measure of Grace|how are many warming themselves with 
Imperial command in all directions. Kang-|in every part of the body. These views open-| sparks of their own kindling, and thereby not 
hi, about the beginning of the last century,jed before me this morning, but for want of{only reaping the reward of poverty and sor 
issued an order to Governors of Provinces|coming to a state of humble patient waiting,|row, but bringing into disrepute the precious 
and others, commanding the establishment of|I did not fully realize them in my own ex-|cause, and the dignified office of a Gospel min- 
foundling and other hospitals in all large cities.| perience. Latterly this has been nothing new]|ister, in which they profess themselves to 
Yoong-Ching, somewhere about 1730, ordered|—but perhaps the period is not far distant,|have a part. Neither the most extensively 
the erection of free schools and country col-|when I shall be again restored to a more|gifted, nor those of the largest experience, 
leges. A similar order was issued by the pre-|steady and sensible enjoyment of this blessed] have any thing of their own to communicate 
sent Emperor in 1866, and some private gen-|communion so essential to our spiritual life,| which can really profit the people. All must 
tlemen on the coast are now instituting girls’|and the successful maintenance of the Chris-|reverently wait upon Him, without whom 
schools in imitation of the Foreign Missionary|tian warfare. Oh! the necessity of keeping|they can do nothing, and it is only as He 
establishments. Vaccination has been carried|the faith in times of stripping and desertion.|opens the spring and causes it afresh to flow, 
from Canton to Peking, where there are now] Without it we shall be overcome by tempta-|the least or the greatest, are authorized 
four or five establishments for the supply of|tion, rather than be made conquerors. qualified to attempt to minister to the states 
the virus. It has been adopted by many of| “6th mo. 11th. After a state of silence for| of others.” 
the natives at all the ports, and in Shan-tung|several months, on 4th day the 9th, I again] “12th mo. 24th. In our meoting last 4th 
it is spreading rapidly throughout the pro- apprehended myéelf called upon to commu-|day, the 24th, I felt an intimation to knedl, 
vince, propagated by native doctors. They|nicate some matter which was opened before| which after a time of shrinking was given Up 
have also adopted fire-engines, and in some|me. Like many other presentations, I had/to. It was such a trial as I had never 
places life-boats. doubts whether it was designed for others,! experienced. I was favored to get th 
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though under such feelings of great unworthi- 
ness and deep mortification, that afterwards 
[ thought if the elders were to inform me 
they were now satisfied I had no part in the 
ministry, it would be sufficient to induce me 
to refrain hereafter from appearing in that 
way. Although very little sense of Divine 
wer seemed to accompany my mind in the 
ormance of what I believed was the Mas- 
ter’s requiring, I have not felt any thing like 
condemnation, but a desire to be more steadily 
devoted to his service, that in childlike sim- 
icity I may comply with his commands, 
wever foolish the work may appear in the 
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sanctifying word, carefully to greré against|a place as large as Painswick House, in the 


the onneety of the enemy in al 


tions, lest they thereby become wounded; and 


his presenta- 


midst of new-planned pleasure grounds, and 
with a model farm, and work-peoples’ cottages 


in the day when they should have on their|annexed. It is bran new—the workmen had 
armor to engage in the Lord’s cause, they|only finished the furnishing a fortnight before 


may find He is not with them as He was wont) the Prussians came and burnt it 


down to 


to be in seasons of greater tenderness, and/ rubbish.” 


more faithful obedience to his will.” pp. 64, 65. 
(To be continued.) 


For “The Friend.” 
The Track of the War around Metz. 
(Continued from page 260.) 
“7th day, morning, helping to unpack the 


“10, Rue Poncelet, 
12th mo. 9th, 1870, (evening.) 
“Our round to-day was a heavy one; 25 
kilometres through Woippy, Saulny, Plesnois, 
Norry le Veneur, and Bellevue. The latter 
lace: six houses burnt, and floors removed 
ily from the houses to make barricades 


eye of worldly wisdom—this must all be mor-| goods, or rather to get the cases upstairs at) with—all the windows and doors gone, from 


tified and laid in the dust.” p. 62. 

“1821, 5th mo. 10th. In our meeting on 
Ist day morning the 6th, a number of instruc- 
tive views passed before my mind, in relation 
to the fearful condition which those will be 
found in who have been living as without God 
in the world, when He rises up to judgment; 
and also regarding the fallacy of cherishing 
any disposition or practice, opposed to the 
humility and self-denial of Christ; to which 
swemed applicable His declaration, “ Every 

t which my Heavenly Father hath not 
planted, shall be rooted up.” As has been 
the case before, these openings disappeared 
without leaving much impression, and a time 
of wrestling with floating thoughts, in order 
to get to a place of steady waiting ensued. 
Towards the latter part of the meeting that 
expression again came up, producing the sen- 
sation of duty to communicate it, accompanied 


the stores; for the arrangement of the 7,000 
articles of apparel they contained we left to 
the women Friends, who did it better by far 
than we should, even if we had had the time. 
S. G. was in the thick of it, in shirt sleeves 
and a woman’s apron; and nobody idled a 
moment. 

“On seventh day two lieutenants of the 
Prussian 55th Regiment of Lancers, who sat 
at table d’héte, near us, joined in our conver- 
sation. The 
them from Upper Silesia, close to the borders 
of Russia, where he has left a wife and one 
little child the same age as Max. They beg- 

ed us to go over to a little village called St. 
emy—four miles out on the Thionville road, 


several others. The people are crushed with 
the misery this entails—some go and sleep in 
other villages, others huddle together in the 
few rooms still left. A shoemaker we visited 
said that Prussian soldiers had burnt the only 
useful leaves of his account book (‘registre.’) 
This wanton act of cruelty had prevented him 
from getting in the little money due to him, 
and he could not even buy new tools to start 
with! He looked very miserable and starved, 


were very nice men; one of|but his two little children were fat and well. 


“T hope to-morrow to get some more visits 
done. e shall thus get an exact report of 
the present state of the whole district, which 
is not half so bad as it was; cutting off non- 
necessitous cases, will relieve those whose real 


to see especially to the case of a poor old wo-| wants gre pressing, all the more effectually. 
man on whom they had been quartered, and| Of course, human nature is the samein North- 
in whom they took a very kind interest ; one|eastern France as it is anywhere out of the 
of them having driven over, with a doctor, to| Garden of Eden; and we get a good deal of 


with the reluctance to engage in the awful|see if he could help her when she was ill.| selfishness and deception to contend with. On 
work. I endeavored to wait for the pertur-| Four of us (Wm. Pumphrey, Elizabeth Bar-/ the whole, however, the people are simple- 
bation to subside, that if anything was said,|clay, Richard Allen and myself) walked over| hearted sort of folk, who would compare with 


it might be with proper deliberation; and|in the afternoon of Ist day, and found a fright-| our own peasantry in every point without 
when the word seemed to be in my mouth, I/ful scene of devastation—village burnt and) losing ground.” 
stood up and repeated the above expression| people living in little huts rigged up in the 


: c ; , “10, Rue Poncelet, 
of our Saviour, with some little addition; but|ruins. Old ‘ Marie Remy’ was removed, how- Metz, 12th mo. 12th, 1870. 


as I waited in expectation that further matter|ever, to a village further on; and as I was} « We have been over two of the hospitals 
would be furnished, as it had been at other|stiff and tired with my horse exercise of two} ¢,)) of French wounded soldiers, and had long 
times, to my admiration the prospect died|days before, 1 excused myself from accom-| nq interesting chats with them. They have 
away, with all ability to say a word. A dec-|panying the rest of the party any further, but} .1) sorts of injuries. One lying at Samuel 
laration of the Most High, respecting his own|remained alone in the village till they came Gurney’s house received five bullets at the 
Divine character presented, but fearing to|back. I crept through some of the ruins, into|.ame instant in different parts of his body. 
utter any thing as in his name, without feel-ja tiny den where a father, mother, and two} py.¢ palis do not generally lodge in the wound, 
ing his authority, and thus be liable to the|little boys all slept in one bed! No one at/,, formerly, but travel all along the bones in 
query, “Who hath required this at thy hand?” home but one boy: rest gone to bury his aunt.|, most extraordinary way—sometimes run- 
omitted it, and stood silent for some little} Boy came out to pick me up an unburst bomb- ning up the arm, passing in at the chest, and 
time, and then closed with a short observa-|shell, but could not find it for the snow. It} 5, a¢ the back! One poor fellow was brought 
tion in reference to the passage I had recited,| was excessively cold weather; my beard) hore on the 9th from that great night sortie 
and sat down. I felt quite calm, and though|frozen like a mass of iron wire. ‘Was there|¢-om Paris. He belonged to General Ducrot’s 
without seeing how I had missed my way,|anyone killed here?’ said I. ‘Mais oui!’ said corps, and was only 22 years of age. Shot 
concluded the affair had laid me open to criti-|the little boy—an innocent little lad of ten through the leg ; fell on a turnip field ; lay for 
cism, and perhaps just censure; but I believed} years, ‘ Here’s one!’ and suiting the action to) three days and nights untended in the midst 
it best to submit quietly to all the conse-|the word he scraped the snow away with his) o¢ that horribly cold weather. His right leg 
quences; not doubting that if I labored to|toe, then with a stick, and exposed at the side|;, frozen dead to the knee—his left to his 
p near to Him whom I[ desired to serve, it/of a little mound of earth the tip of the elbow] anole: and his fingers also. He got nothing 
would prove useful in the end. of a corpse. This body had not been laid in|;, oat or drink. Tried to gnaw a turnip, but 
“When an opportunity occurred, I made|a grave. It had fullen by some gooseberry| gonid not get his teeth into it. He was picked 
the enquiry of my beloved parents, whether| bushes, and a few shovelfuls of earth only up at last, and brought here—the dirt never 
they did not think I had missed in some way?(were thrown over it. ‘ Voila le sang!’ said| washed from his face.* 
My father in a tender manner replied, it was] the child—and then turned away to show me 
t not to dwell too much upon it; what I| other wreck and ruin. * “One of the Dutch surgeons gave me an account of 
said was not unsound, and it was ourduty| “On 2nd day morning we had work at the|the French Ambulance in the Jardin Bufflers, which 
to endeaver to keep near to the gift, and in|stores, and in the afternoon Wm. Pumphrey| was grossly neglected. = of 42 ae only. ue 
simplicity to yield to its requirings. He hadjand I walked to Peltre, one of the burnt vil-|cates eon eaiedenh oat ae 
found in his services that to begin low and|lages, four miles out. It was indeed a very mite pom for 160 wounded there were only one 
gradually to rise as the opening strengthened,| miserable sight—only 12 houses left out sergeant 5 eon and two ‘aides.’ The dressings were 
Was safest. This led me to apprehend I had/100. The people are living in little dens} only done once in four days. The Dutch hospitals were 
spoken too loudly and strongly, from a degree|fitted up in the blackened ruins. Two ché-| exceedingly well managedquiet, Se 
of excitement, and that might have been the|teaux have been burnt adjoining the village. a aasasdeenadnal taeda sights. One poor 
cause of the closing of the opening if there| One is Mercy le Haut, the property of Vicomte oe man,was atithe point of death. His eye was al- 
was no other. How necessary it is for all|du Coétlosquet, whose son was my guide last) rosdy fast glazing, and his face white and rigid, with a 
Who have been in measure cleansed by Hisinight, and the other the Chateau de Peltre :| melancholy stamp, I shall never forget! Talk of glory 
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“The day I came to Metz, they were re- 
moving a temporary railway that had been 
made from the station into the town, for bring- 
ing in three hundred and twenty goods vans, to 
form a typhus fever hospital in the great square 
opposite the Caserne Eugénie. 

10, Rue Poncelet, 
Metz, 12th mo. 13th, 1870. 

“ All day yesterday and to-day my lot has 
lain at the office, and in Metz itself. It is 
more prosey and matter-of-fact work than 
visiting the villages, but quite as necessary, 
if not even more so. We send out about five 
tons of flour and potatoes daily, besides cloth- 
ing and blankets ; and this means a good deal 
of writing and talking I can assure thee. 
C. E. has driven two of our women friends 
over to a village east of Metz this afternoon, 
called * * * *; but they came back without 
giving a single article, as in this instance there 
was no sufficient ground for helping the peo- 
ple. They called on a gentleman named 
who was a captain in the French Army, 
wounded in one of the battles here—taken 
into the Prussian ambulance as a prisoner: 
crept out after dark: was supposed to have 
died and therefore thrown out, and his name 
entered on the Prussian return as ‘dead.’ 
This enabled him to slip back honfe to his 
chateau, where he received our friends to-day 
with great politeness and cheerfulness though 
he had not a morsel of bread to offer them: 
every room in his mansion being spoiled with 
filth; every article of furniture, except one 
solitary piano, smashed: all the marble top 
tables shivered to fragments, chairs and tables 
and book-cases burnt, books torn up, title- 
deeds scattered about the grounds for waste 
paper. He has borrowed a couple of chairs, 
a bowl or two, a spoon and knife, &c., from 
some of his poor neighbors, to begin house- 
keeping again! Our two friends Thomas 
Whitwell and W. Pumphrey, have, as I have 
already said, returned safe and sound from 
Bitsche. Their adventures in getting into, 
and out of the beleaguered city were really 
more like a story of the middle ages than any- 
thing else. 
the Prussian Governor here, they had no easy 
matter to get past the lines—being led round 
through the woods, and the deep snow, for 
miles, to hide from their sight the German 
batteries, of which they never even saw a 
single gun. Finally they got into the town, 
and found 90 houses burnt and 100 battered 
to bits by bombshells, out of 360! The people 
living in places fitted up in the ruins. The 
citadel is cut in the solid-sandstone rock, and 
is at the height of 150 feet above the town, 
utterly impregnable to all the batteries in 
existence. Eleven days and nights the Ger. 
man guns poured their iron storm into the 
town, and then, finding it useless, they ceased. 
From the citadel everything could be seen for 
miles; of course two strangers wending their 
way to the town, over the snow, and with the 
consent of the besiegers, was enough to excite 
the suspicion of the French Commandant. 
He sent down a messenger to bring them up 
into the citadel. They produced their papers 
—the Commandant sat their commission— 
was delighted with it—signed and stamped a 


pass for their free passage about the town, | desolate life; and scold they ever so much at|and Eastern civilization and pro 


Even with the positive orders of 


are not allowed openly tosend food in to them; 
** * * At half-past 4 p.m. their errand was 
done, and they prepared to leave. The frozen 
draw-bridge was swung—it would not go down! 
and finally they had to scramble down into 
the frozen moat, scale the wall on the oppo- 
site side, and set out for the Prussian lines in 
the midst of a driving snow. Suddenly they 
were hailed by two sentinels, and challenged 
for the pass-word. They gave ‘* * *’ and 
their guide ‘* *’ This would not do—with 
a shout they were ordered back. The guide, 
taking advantage of the blinding snow, led 
them through a sinuous path in the woods 
and at last got clear of all. William Pum- 
phrey had one or two falls on the ice—and 
once the whole three fell together! W. P. is 
much knocked up with fatigue and pleurisy. 
His time is close upon up for returning.” 
(To be continued.) 


Selected. 
WHAT IS HOME. 
Home’s not merely four square walls, 
Though hung with pictures nicely gilded ; 
Home is where affection calls, 
Filled with shrines the heart hath builded. 


Home! go watch the faithful dove, 
Sailing ’neath the heaven above us ; 

Home is where we've one to love, 
Home is where there’s one to love us. 


Home’s not merely roof and room ; 
Home needs something to endear it; 
Home is where the heart can bloom— 
Where there’s some kind heart to cheer it ? 


What is home with none to meet, 
None to welcome, none to greet us? 

Home is sweet, and only sweet, 
Where there’s one we love to meet us. 


THE FIRST SUNRISE. 

There was no sun, but there was light, 

The bonds of darkness rending ; 
There was no earth, but shores of night 

With seas of day were blending ; 
And o’er the world, without a sound, 
In grand eternal silence bound, 

The dim-lit flood extending. 


God spake the word: up rose the earth, 
The waters round it clinging ; 
And with glad wonder at its birth 
The highest heavens were ringing ; 
Through all the world a sound went out, 
The sons of God for joy did shout 
The morning stars were singing. 


There fell a silence from on high, 

And hush’d the wondrous story : 
God spake; and sunrise drenched the sky, 

nuk smote the mountains hoary : 
Then burst from Heaven a mighty song; 
The sons of God, so bright and strong, 

*Gave unto Him the glory! 
Sunday Magazine. 


For “The Friend.” 
California. 
(Continued from page 258.) 

“San Francisco,—‘ Friscoe’ or ‘the Bay,’ 
as the miners in the mountains and over in 
Nevada familiarly call their pet city by the 
sea,—holds a first place in all the life of the 
Pacific Coast. Capital and commerce centre 
here ; it is the social focus and the intellectual 
inspiration, not only of California, but of Ne- 
vada, Oregon and Idaho as well; an annual 
visit here is the one bright spot in the miner’s 


“Why this fascination, it is not so easy t 
see or say. The town sprawls roughly over 
the coarse sand-hills that the ocean a rolled 
and blown up, and is still rolling and blowin 
up, from out its waters. The business streets 
are chiéfly on made land under the hills ang 
by the bay. Up and out from these, the 
streets roll on irregular grades over the hills 
to the homes of the population. The ear} 
comers, having begun wrongly on the Ameri. 
can straight line and square system of layin 
out the city, are tugging away at these hi 
with tireless energy, to reduce the street tog 
grade that man and horse can ascend and de. 
scend without double collar and breeching 
help; but there is work in it for many a gen. 
eration to come. They might have better 
accepted the situation at the first, made Ng. 
ture engineer and architect in chief, aid cir. 
cled the hills with their.streets and buildin 
instead of undertaking to go up and then 
through them. Such a flank attack would 
have been much more successful and economi- 
cal, and given them a vastly more picturesque 
city. Boston had the advantage of cow-paths 
to establish its streets by ; but no estray cow 
ever visited these virgin sand-hills of San 
Francisco, as innocent of verdure as a babeof 
sorrow or vice. Many of the streets up and 
over the hills are so steep that it is impossible 
to drive upon them; and where, in the pro- 
gress of shovel and cart, they are cut down, 
we shall see houses perched up a hundred feet 
or more in the air on the ancient grades of 
nature. 

“ Wherever the hill-sides and tops are fas- 
tened with houses or pavements, or twice 
daily sluiced with water, there the founda 
tions are measurably secure, and the deed of 
the purchaser means something ; but all else- 
where, all the open lots and unpaved paths 
are still undergoing the changing and creative 
process. The daily winds from the near ocean 
swoop up the soil in one place and deposit it 
in another in great masses, like drifts of snow. 
We shall often find a suburban street blocked 
up with fresh sand; the owner of vacant lots 
needs certainly to pay them a daily visit in 
order to prove title; and the chance anyway 
is, that, letwete one noon and another, he 
and his neighbor will have changed proper 
ties to an indefinite depth. Incidental to all 
this, of course, are clouds of sand and dust 
through all the residence and open parts of 
the city, making large market for soap and 
clothes-brushes, and putting neat housekeepers 
quite in despair for their furnitare. Natur- 
ally enough, there is a looseness on the sub- 
ject of cleanliness that would shock your old- 
fashioned New England housewives. 

«“ But then, as compensation, the winds give 
health—keeping the town fresh and clean; 
and the hills offer wide visions of bay and 
river, and islands and sister hills,—away out 
and in, with varying life of shipping, and 
manufactures, and agriculture; and, hanging 
over all, a sky of azure with broad horizons. 
Oceanward is Lone Mountain Cemetery, cover 
ing one of the hills with its scrawny, low- 
running, live oak shrub trees, and its white 
monuments, conspicious among which are the 
erections to those martyrs to both Western 
ress,— Bro- 


where they found very great distress. Welits pretensions and its absorbing influences, |derick, the mechanic and senator, James King 


of war. What are iron cross, and legion of honor, or 
Imperial Crown? This is the work these are the re- 
ward of! One had better wear a convict’s chain than 
either of them.” 


all the people west of the Rocky Mountains 


feel a peculiar personal pride in San Francisco, 


and look forward to no greater indulgence in 


life than to come hither. 


of William, the editor, and Baker, the soldier. 
Here is the old mission quarter, there the 
soldiers’ camp, yonder, by the water, the 
bristling fort, again the conspicuous and gen- 
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‘the best points within and around the city ; 
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gous Orphan Asylum, monument of the ten- 
jerness and devotion of the women of the city; 
sod to the left of that still, the two Jewish 
(Cemeteries, each with its appropriate and 
tasteful burial chapel. No other American 
tity holds in its very centre such sweeping 
riews of itself and its neighborhood ; and every 
yisitor must make sure to secure them from 


its equally surprising depths, and the eager|taining an occupation more agreeable to the 
haste to be rich. . * * * feelings than what the Public Ledger afforded. 
(To be continued.) No place is free from the tempter’s wiles, 
none so distant or unlikely but the still small 
Yor “The Friena” |VOiCe may follow; and they who happily be- 
come acquainted with this will have a helper 
Answer to the Fifth Query. above all others ; will desire less and have od 
“Poor Friends’ necessities are duly inspected, |need for that which may be extended from 
and they assisted in such business as they are|their fellow man: for the efforts of these may 
they are in themselves revelations of the|capable of; their children freely partake of|slumber and sleep, or their ear grow heavy 
future Pacific Coast Empire, certainly of San|learning to fit them for business”—sometimes|and not hear. But there is a period before 
Francisco’s security as its metropolis. it is said “No poor children amongst us.”|this true knowledge is attained, in which a 
«Then the little yards around the dwellings} However safe these answers may be in a cer-|little more christian care from that portion of 
of the prosperous, even of those of moderate tain point of view, there is room for thoughtful|the body which has received His command 
means, are made rich with all the verdure of|consideration on some of its bearings. Liberal|(with the power also from Him to bestow) 
a greenhouse, with only the cost of a daily| bequests to some of our schools have and do|“‘feed my lambs.” This care might prove, 
watering. The most delicate of evergreens; through His blessing, a true help to many to 
roses of every grade and hue ; fuchsias vigor- come to understand the principles of our pro- 
ous and high as lilac bushes; nasturtiums fession, and early bias of opinion ripen with 
sweeping over fences and up house-walls; the years to a living experience. 
fowering vines of delicate quality, unknown The child that has listened to the praise- 
in the East; geraniams and salvias, pansies worthy answers to the query quoted at the 
and daisies, and all the kindred summer flow- commencing of these lines, may naturally look, 
es of New York and New England, grow in the hour of his future need, for at least the 
and blossom under these skies throughout the help of influence, rather than seek where a 
year,—the same in December and January as poor child feels not so sensibly the appellation 
in June and August,—with a richness and a given. As we have opportunity, said the 
profuseness that are rarely attained by any on “Let us do good to all men, especi- 
a 


ont-door culture in the East. The public y unto them who are of the household of 
squeducts furnish water, though at consider- faith.” 


able expense, and pipes convey and spread it 
in fine spray all over yard and garden. The 
result is, every man’s door-yard in the city is 
like an eastern conservatory; and little hum- 
ble cottages smile out of this city of sand-hills 
and dust, as green and as yellow, and as red 
and as purple, as gayest of gardens can make 
them. 

“San Francisco weather, as has been inti- 
nated, is altogether original; you cannot palm 
off old Thomas’s almanac on the weather 
question,—‘ calculated for Boston, but equally 
applicable to any other meridian,’—in this 
town. There is nothing like it, either here 
on the Pacific coast, or elsewhere. The an- 
omaly is very much because the town is con- 
stantly ‘in the draft.’ While elsewhere, along 
shore, the Coast Hills uninterruptedly break 
the steady north-west breeze from the ocean 
in the summer, here they open just enough to 
let out the waters of the Sacramento River 
and San Francisco Bay, and let in like a tide 
of escape stedm the ocean breeze and mists. 
When winter comes, the wind changes to 
south-east, and blows to softer scale, and be- 
tween showers,—for then comes the rain,— 




































































encourage many weary parents to lengthen 
out a little longer the time for instruction to 
the children who must needs prepare and 
enter upon duties in some field of labor, for 
that which belongs to this present time. At 
this day of striving and struggling for self- 
dependence, but few may come to the notice 
(of those who may not care to see) as poor 
and destitute. Yet how many, as they are 
about leaving school, whose opportunity for 
gathering a certain kind of knowledge has 
been limited, would be glad to receive what 
their surroundings seem to deny, and might 
be greatly benefited and assisted by consult- 
ing even a record where wants for an appren- 
tice or helping hands for different services 
were stated, where they might see such an 
—s as their ability and choice would de- 
sire. The young need, most of all, assistance 
where and how to seek suitably. The start- 
ing point from the retired childhood’s home 
to the busy world without, is of great im- 
portance. Many, as young D. Wheeler of old, 
early feel that the perplexities attending it, 
a first wrong step, make another one easy ; 
and though few that stray may go so far in 
the crooked path as this Friend did; yet 
many take steps not easily retraced in after 
life, and become satisfied in some measure, 
with the places they occupy, though stopping 
short of what they might have attained to. 
The eye of my mind is turned towards a 
worthy man, appointed to an high station in 
another religious society, who, in expressin 
his views in their business assemblies, state 
how in many things the bias of his early edu- 
cation at Westtown clings to him. Occasion- 
ally he may be seen taking his seat where he 
was a member by birthright, a stranger; but 
with this feeling in his heart, “ one I 
the sky is clearer and the air balmier than in| love to sit down with them still.” Many years 
fummer. Thus the people of San Francisco|ago this was a precious boy, gentle and seri- 
boast of their winters, and apologize for their|ous. His father, a land speculator, failed in 
simmers ; and invalids need to flee away from |his business and neglected altogether attend- 
town in the latter season. The ladies wearjing our meetings. The boy, following the 
furs in July and August; and many a day of|example of his departed mother, still went ; 
our August visit did it feel as if the weather|but he had early to seek a calling: he looked 
was coming down upon us with a snow-storm.|toward his own, not knowing who to ad- 
“Kindred anomalies and contrasts force|dress quietly, without exposing the parents 
themselves upon the observant visitor in the|inability or influence to direct him. He soon 
business, social and intellectual life of San|found a business in a large mercantile house| To inward waiting upon God, for the times 
rancisco. Some of the finest qualities are|in a still larger city of temptation. A fewlof refreshing from his life-giving presence, 
mingled with others that are both shabby and/|times he sought the place for worship of his|were our forefathers eminently turned, and to 
‘shoddy.’ There is sharp, full development|own people, sometimes by invitation going to|this do we look for a continuance, or return, 
of all material powers and excellences; wealth|others, where a little acquaintance was more|of the divine favor witnessed by them, in being 
of oe quality and force; a recklessness|easily made. He married early with one of|redeemed from every outward or human de- 
an oe with the elements of prosperity ;|these, and was offered an honorable situation|pendence, in the worship and work of the 
much dash, a certain chivalric honor, com-|which he has ever filled with dignity. That|Lord; which we believe to be eminently in- 
bined with carelessness of word, of integrity, |boy, as many at the present time, with capa-|ward and spiritual, and in the will, time and 
of consequence ; a sort of mbling, specula-| bility of mind and solid character, was not| measure of the Head of the church. 
Ung, horse-jockeying morality,—born of the|thought of as being among the poor; but he| “Man is fallen from God, and by all the im- 
ieertainties of mining, its sudden heights,! needed what might serve as a channel for ob-|aginations that can enter into his heart, and 


Hast thou never seen a grandsire, 
With his eyes aglow with joy, 
Bring to mind some act of kindness 
Extended to him when a boy; 

Or relate some slight or coldness, 
With a brow all clouded, when 

He said, they were too thoughtless 
To remember boys made men. 





For “The Friend.” 
Are Meetings for Discipline Attended? 

On page 674 of Wm. Evans’ Journal, he 
says: “ The Quarterly Meeting convened next 
day. I was silent in both meetings. It was 
distressing to see so many young people leav- 
ing the house, as the partitions were closing ; 
and some of the members not returning for 
some time, even after a messenger had been 
sent to desire them to come in. It is discour- 
aging that so little effect seemed to follow 
the affectionate labors bestowed upon them 
by exercised servants and ministers of the 
Gospel of Christ.” 

It has been an increasing concern upon my 
mind of late, that overseers and other con- 
cerned Friends, may not relax their efforts to 
endeavor to check this growing evil; and 
even some that are members in this day, take 
the privilege of absenting altogether from 
meetings for Discipline, who are generally at 
our meetings for worship, but leave when 
about to transact the weighty affairs of the 
church. 

Coal Creek, Iowa, 2d mo. 21st, 1871. 





For “The Friend.” 


True Religion a Spiritual Work and Worship. 


by all the means he can use, or courses he can 
run, cannot,” says Isaac Penington,” retarn 
back to God again, or so much as desire it. 

“ All professions of God and Christ upon 
the earth, all knowledge and beliefs whatso- 
ever, with all practices and duties and ordi- 
nances of worship, save only such as proceed 
from, and are held in the pure life, are but as 


THE FRIEND. 


making us like unto Him, in spirit, nature 
and conversation.” 

In observing the springing up of spiritual 
worship in his day, “he foretells a day in 
which it will be as honorable to wait for the 
movings of the Spirit, and to worship alone 
therein, as it is mow reproachful.” Is this day, 


we may ask, yet to come, or has it come and |for several weeks before the public, 


For “The Friend” 

The Universal Pronouncing Dictionary of 
Biography and Mythology, by I. T 
A. M., ie D., Philadelphia. J. B. Lippi 


& Co., 2 vols., royal 8vo. pp. . 
This work, which the author’s friends hay 


been long anxiously expecting, has now been 
and fully 


so many fig-leaves, or deceitful plasters, which|passed away, that we now see so much of|satisfies the hopes founded on his known indyg. 


may skin over the wound, but cannot truly 
heal it. 


human invention and machinery in the pro- 
fessed worship and service of God; so much 


try, his habitual exactness and extensive re. 
search. The introduction isa disquisition onthe 


“ The living seed of eternal life, which God/of a dependence upon human wisdom and |powers of the letters in the various Europega 
hath hid in man, underneath his earth, hath|knowledge for ability to perform religious|and Asiatic languages, of great value and in. 


in it the living virtue, which alone can heal 
man, and restore him to God.” This inward, 
hidden, spiritual seed of the kingdom, we pro- 
fess to believe that God alone can raise into 
dominion in our hearts, as He is waited upon 
in the silence of all fleshly thoughts and 
reasonings. “There is,” says he, “no salva- 
tion but by the true knowledge of Christ, who 
saves by the new covenant written in the 
heart, which the Spirit of God alone can write. 
Therefore the first step in religion, is to know 
how to meet with God’s Spirit, which is, as a 
convineer of sin, by his light shining in the 
conscience; the believing in which is the true 
way to life eternal, uniting the soul to God, 
and opening the springs of life to it.” 

This testimony to the true and saving know- 
ledge, which is spiritual and experimental, is 
supported by that of scripture, which declares, 
that “this is life eternal, to know thee the 
only true God and Jesus Christ whom thou 
hast sent ;” and no mere literal acquirement, 
or outside observance, can form an availing 
substitute, however nearly it may come in 
appearance to the heavenly gift and work of 
the Holy Spirit. 

In regard to prayer, says Penington, “he 
that utters a word beyond the sense that God 
begets in his spirit, takes God’s name in vain, 
and provokes him to jealousy against his soul. 
‘ God is in heaven, thou art on earth, therefore 
let thy words be few.’ The few words which 
the Spirit speaks, or the few still, soft, gentle 
breathings which the Spirit begets, are pleas- 
ing to God and profitable to the soul ; but the 
many words which man’s wisdom affects hurt 
the precious life, and thicken the veil of death 
over the soul; keeping that part alive which 
separates from God ; which part must die, ere 
the soul can live.” 

Much the same may be said regarding the 
ministry, and religious teachings and conver- 
sation. The practice which is obtaining cur- 
rency, with many amongst us, to familiarize 
like others the use of the sacred name, is felt, 
by those who dare not join in it, as very much 
lessening the weight of their remarks and 
services, and lowering the majesty and dignity 
of Omnipotence to a level with earthly rank 
and power. In scripture many are the sub- 
stitutes, such as are now used by the truly 
reverential. 

Of the experimental and saving knowledge 
of Christ, says Penington, “this same Word 
of eternal life, and no other, which took the 
body of flesh upon Him, is also manifested, 
and dwelleth in the hearts of his saints; who, 
as they receive Him in the faith which is of 
Him, dwells in them richly, manifesting in the 
vessel the treasures of his divine wisdom and 
knowledge. Now, this is the precious know- 
ledge of Christ indeed; and this is it every 


duties, exalting these above that which comes 
to the heart by the little, despised witness for 
Truth, in “the still small voice” of the Holy 
Spirit ? 

If we are ever to witness a return to that 
experience of divine favor, so eminently crown- 
ed with the fruit of the Spirit in earlier times, 
it must be by a return, a practical return, to 
our ancient faith in the doctrine and practice 
of spiritual worship in the silence of all flesh; 
of waiting upon God for a renewal of qualifi- 
cation for every fresh service in his church, 
wherein alone He is honored in the services 
of any; for his works alone can praise Him; 
and no graven image thereof will be accepted 
of Him, however specious this may appear to 
human sight and understanding ; for, as it is 
written, He “will not give his glory to an- 
other, nor his praise to graven images.” ‘The 
letter” (the mere outside, literal knowledge) 
“killeth, it is the Spirit that giveth life.” And, 
while the wages of the exercise of this is 


death, “the gift of God (the life and power of 


the Holy Spirit) is eternal life.” Wherefore, 
let us seek to have all our offerings seasoned 
with the heavenly savor; that we may be- 
come a holy priesthood unto God, serving 
and honoring him by doing his bidding, and 
that alone. 


For “The Friend.” 

The righteous have nothing to fear, for the 
foundation of God standeth sure, having this 
seal, the Lord knoweth them that are His, 
and in consonance with this language is the 
ancient promise through the mouth of His 
prophet, of His peculiar care and regard 
for His vineyard (the Church), “I the 
Lord do keep it; I will water it every mo- 
ment: lest any hurt it. I will keep it night 
and day.” And the lip of truth has declared, 
“Therefore whosoever heareth these sayings 
of mine and doeth them, I will liken him 
unto a wise man which built his house upon 
a rock, and the rain descended, and the floods 
came, and the winds blew, and beat upon that 
house ; and it fell not, for it was founded upon 
a Rock.” Therefore, beloved Friends, let us 
seek to build upon this sure Foundation, for are 
not the rains descending upon our poor, proved 
Society ? are not different winds of doctrine 
blowing and beating upon the Church? and 
are not Lo heres and Lo theres sounding 
within our camp? of which the Head of the 
Church warned us, saying “Go ye not there- 
fore after them.” Let us seek as the apostle 
advised “to know our calling, and therein 
abide,” for this is the only safe place for those 
who are doing the Lord’s work. While guard- 
ing and repairing the wall which the enemy 
has encroached upon, we must not be moved 
or drawn aside by any stratagem or device, 


terest to the philological student. It should 
be in the hands of every teacher of general 
literature, and every scholar, for there are few 
surer marks ofa cultivated, accomplished mi 
trained in the usages of good society, than 
the correct pronunciation of proper names in 
foreign languages. Dr. Thomas has earned 
for himself a high reputation by his labors in 
this department of literature, and is rig 
regarded as one of the highest living author. 
ities in pronunciation. 

As a universal biographical dictionary, itis 
far more complete than any work of the same 
bulk with which I am acquainted. Great 
care has evidently been taken to omit no 
name entitled to be recorded, and to state 
accurately the date of the birth and death, the 
country, and the claims to be remembered, of 
the individual. The minute critic will no 
doubt soon find omissions, which he will re- 
gard as faults in the absence of more serious 
errors. 

As a whole the book is remarkable for the 
candor and liberality of its opinions, for its 
dispassionate estimate of men on opposite 
sides in religion and politics, while the author 
always sustains the cause of sound Christian- 
ity and social order. He has given much 
space to the lives of the most important 
figures in history and literature, and these 
more elaborate biograghical sketches, are fre- 
quently models of their kind. He has known 
how to estimate the perspective of his land. 
scape, and to give objects not as they loom up 
to us who are near by, but as they appear at 
a greater distance. 

he part devoted to mythology is a useful 
and interesting addition to the common plan 
of a biographical dictionary, and is all that 
most readers will require on that subject. 

The specialty of Dr. Thomas’ book—t 
adopt an affected word much used now a days, 
is oriental biography and mythology, sad 
here he treads on ground which he has made 
his own by extensive travel and 
The articles on Confucius and Gautama, on 
Brahmanism and Boodhism, will establish his 
reputation as a sound orientalist. 

The introduction has the following gracefal 
and well earned tribute to his chief assistant 
“To Mr. William Jacobs, our almost constant 
collaborator for more than ten years, our.at 
knowledgments are pre-eminently due for bis 
conscientious fidelity, no less than for his a» 
tiring diligence and well directed research, 
which must be ascribed in no small measure, 
whatever of accuracy or thoroughness our 
work may possess. To his pen we owe 
only a multitude of the minor notices, but m0 
inconsiderable number of the more impor 
articles, among which may be mentioné 
those on Cicero, Milton, Newton, La Fayette 


one is to wait for; to find a measure of the|but like Nehemiah, keep to the pointings of| Hamilton (Alexander), and Napoleon LIL.” 


same life, the fullness whereof dwells in Him|the Divine finger in all our movements, for 


bodily, dwelling in our mortal | bodies, and 


herein only is our safety. 


At the close of each biographical notices 
a reference to the writings of the individual 
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eee 
gr to books in which more may be learned| Never was there a time when surrounding | change with the varying circumstances which 


wi ing him. The Dictionary will form in|circumstances made it more important for our|surround us, the principles of the religion of 
= os full and complete department for ajreligious Society to adhere closely to its dis-|Christ are immutable. In endeavoring to 


gall library, and well deserves a place in|tinguishing doctrine of the immediate revela-|support these principles, we may think that ‘ 
wery family collection. tion and guidance of the Holy Spirit; never!our trials are peculiar, and that some strange 

when the members individually had more|thing has happened to us, and among Friends, 
need for the exercise of that fait ae this may in some respects be true. But these 











































For “The Friend.” 














































































fall “Ts the Hour Observed?” things which are beyond sight; a faith which| trials perhaps are no harder to bear than were 
“4 This query comes before the minds of|i8 not a mere belief in the source and revela-|those our fathers had to endure, and they cer- 
ere § frends, to be answered in a meeting capa- tion of the truth made known,—which belief|tainly should be met and overcome in the 
nthe ity, at ‘three Monthly Meetings, three Quar-|makes the devils tremble,—but is a eredence|same way as they were enabled to come off 
pean ~~ Meetings, and at the Yearly Meeting; |inseparably connected with the love of God|victorious. The dependence of all must be 
din. | god with very few exceptions the answer as|Shed abroad in the heart, communicating the|/upon that “wisdom which is from above,” 
ould | jo all our meetings for worship is, that the ability to obey, and act in accordance with} and the promise is sure. Lo! I am with you 
neral § jour is “ well observed.” This is as it should the evidence of things not seen. This faith|always even unto the end of the world. 
efew | je and the question may well be asked, why|i8 accompanied with self-renunciation, and We commend to our readers the following, 
nind, should it not be equally true of the sittings of|true humility leads to correcting our own)addressed to Friends by William Penn, at a 
than § the Yearly Meeting, for it is a singular fact |°rTors. As this is associated with Christian|time when they were suffering great trial. 
es in J} that the punctuality for which Friends have charity, the two while cherishing tenderness} “You know, my brethren, in whom ye have 
ned 9; reputation, is less observed by both for those seen to be doing wrong, will not rest| believed, and have good experience of his 
ors in and young at these meetings, than at any satisfied, as the Lord opens the way for it,|power and faithfulness. Call to mind his 
ghtly § other. without an effort to reclaim them from the/noble acts and valiant deeds, his great salva- 
thor. It may not always be practicable for a evil of their course. tion in all ages; how sure, how willing and 
member to reach the meeting-house at the| If our hearts are imbued as they ought to/how able He hath been to deliver our ances- 
y,itis § time appointed, and it is better to be late than be, with a proper sense of the importance to/tors: and you know He is the same at this 
same § pot attend at all; but if the late comers were |*he whole Christian church, of the doctrines|day. Trust there forever, for “ He is greater 
Great ff oly those who could not be punctual, the and testimonies, the — of which has/that is in you than he that is in the world.” 
it no § umber would be very few. The practice of|MOre or less distinguished the Society of|And I know assuredly that all these things 
state ng people remaining outside of a meeting- Friends, we will feel the responsibility to|shall work together for good to them that 
h, the cas after the hour for gathering has arrived, |Maintain them in their purity and integrity.| keep in the faith, the royal faith, the victori- 
od, of should be prevented by the timely care of While rejoicing that the faithfulness of those|ous faith, that faith that stands all trials, and 
ill no §} parents, and these should be careful to set who have gone before us has had a well/surmounts all temptations, and, through pa- 
ill. re examples themselves, and thus the quiet marked influence in commending those doc-|tient suffering, triumphs over rage, darkness 
erious ff of the sittings would be less disturbed, and|trines and testimonies to other professors,|and the grave. It is this exceeding precious 
the answer might truly be made as to the|Who have learned and are still learning to|faith that makes the good Christian, the good 
or the ff sittings of the annual meeting, that the hour place a higher estimate on their value, we|man, that keeps man’s conscience void of of- 
for its § is observed. would be incited thereby not to relax in their|fence towards God and all men; and as we 
posite support, but to labor after an increasingly|keep it, of right may we say, “The Lord is 
author impressive exhibit of their verity and good|our light, whom should we fear? The Lord 
istian- THE FRIEND. fruits, by godly lives consistent therewith,|is the strength of our life, of whom shall we 
much ros > oe — - oo part of the|be afraid?” 
ortant . church to extend words of cheer and a hel 
- these FOURTH MONTH 16, 1871. ing hand to those who are struggling ene There appears to be a persisting effort 
re fre- discouragement in efforts to live up to them. |making to collect the fine, imposed by the 
known Such is the benign influence of the gospel} Fears, from a sense of our weakness and| Legislature, on the citizens of Philadelphia 
sland. | upon every one whose heart is thoroughly |insufficiency for any good word or work, and| between the ages of twenty-one and forty-five 
yom up | imbued with its spirit, that while continually |trembling lest the ark of the testimony may|years, who refuse to meet and drill with the 
searat f watching in the light of Christ against the/|fall into the hands of the uncircumcised, are} militia. 
appearance of evil in himself, the Christian |not signs of unpreparedness for engaging in} Though the fine is small in amount, yet as 
useful § often is prompted, when clothed with the|the work assigned us, nor evidence that we are|it is extorted from Friends as a penalty for 
nm plan § spirit of supplication, to pour forth his fervent |shut out from the unfailing Source of spiritual|not doing that which they cannot conscien- 
1 that eng that every one who is afar off may/|strength and wisdom. There is instruction|tiously perform, its payment would violate 
ct. brought nigh by the blood of the everlast-|in that which the Apostle Paul tells us as to|their testimony to liberty of conscience, and 
ok—to | ing covenant, and every one that is nigh may|the course he pursued. “Forgetting those|against war, or any connection with or coun- 
adays, J be brought still nearer to the perfect example|things which are behind, and reaching forth|tenance of military affairs, as much as though 
y, aud | of our crucified and risen Saviour. unto those things which are before, t press|it was larger. 
3 made Where the individual members of the/towards the mark for the prize of the high} Some of our members may, without due 
Church strive to dwell in this lowly, contrite|calling of God in Christ Jesus.” There is but| consideration, have paid this fine, but if so, 
\ma,on J and prayerfal state, when assembled together|one way in which this can be accomplished.|we believe the number is very few, and the 
lish his | % transact its affairs, its glorified Head re-| By laying the burdens and sorrowsof the past|report untrue, that others have allowed their 
news their spiritual strength, and by the|on the arm of Almighty Goodness, taking up|friends to pay for them. It is of great im- 
revelation of his spirit, makes them quick in|the cross, despising the shame, and following] portance that all who are liable, should meek- 
sistant | discerning and defeating the wiles of the|Christ in the way of regeneration. But let|ly but resolutely refuse its payment, and in no 
onstant | Wicked One, and furnishes them with wisdom | us not deceive ourselves: this cannot be done| wise compromise the righteous testimony of 
ours | and strength to exalt his truth over all, and|unless we are deeply humbled ander a sense| the religion of Chrst to his peaceable kingdom 
» forhis } therein to labor for the healing of that|of our imperfections and incapacity to help|and government. 
his am Which is sick, the binding up of that which|ourselves, and thus are repared to lay hold| The following are extracts from the Disci- 
arch, | 18 broken, and bringing back that which has|of the inexhaustible might of Him who is wil-|pline of the Yearly Meeting of Friends held 
neasure, driven away. As a people, Friends/ling to be ourdeliverer. If we allow ourselves|in Philadelphia: 
ess our oy need more of this deep, fervent exer-|to be deluded into a belief that we have at-| “Friends are exhorted faithfully to adhere 
owe not § “ise of soul before the Lord ; a more practical |tained a state in which we are safe, and can-|to our ancient testimony against wars and 
, but no f Tealization individually, of the greatness and|not be drawn out of it, we will naturally relax| fighting, and in no way to unite with any in 
»portant § *riousness of the work of regeneration and|in watching unto prayer, and thus may glide| warlike measures, either offensive or defen- 
antioned sanctification, and asa church of the responsi-|imperceptibly into error, and while dreaming|sive; that by the inoffensiveness of our con- 
Fa bility of their position, and the absolute need | that we are in the sacred enclosure of Christ’s|duct we may convincingly demonstrate our- 
» IIL” J © wait for Divine direction and aid in all|fold, be submitting to the spirit of the world,|selves to be real subjects of the Messiah’s 
notice is i aeene to promote the cause of truth and|and adding to the guilt of sin. peaceful reign, and be instrumental in the pro- 
divi usness. 


Although temptations and sources of trial' motion thereof, towards its completion ; when, 
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according to ancient prophecy ‘The earth |ing to resign if that power was not confided to the gov- 


shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord, as 
the waters cover the sea; and its inhabitants 
shall learn war no more.’ 


ing that it is inconsistent with our religious 
testimony and principles for any Friend to pay 
a fine or tax, levied on them on account of their 
refusal to serve in the militia, although such 
fine or imposition may be applied towards 
defraying the expenses of civil government.” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


ForE1cn.—Up to the evening of the 9th inst. affairs 
at Paris had not improved. A reign of terror prevailed 
in the city, the priests were especial objects of hatred, 
and it was unsafe for one to be seen in the streets. Many 
of them had been thrown into prison, and arbitrary 
arrests of other persons were numerous. Religious ser- 
vices were generally suspended, and the cathedral of 
Notre Dame and various other catholic houses of wor- 
ship had been sacked by the populace. The attempt of 
the National Guards to move upon Versailles and break 
up the Assembly, was defeated with heavy loss to the 
insurgents, who were disappointed in the expectation 
that the troops of the government would not seriously 
oppose them. Many thousands of the insurgents were 
killed, wounded or captured. The chief command of 
the government army has been given to General Mac- 
Mahon, with orders to take effective measures for the 
suppression of the revolt. The redoubt at Chatillon, 
held by the insurgents, was taken by the government 
forces on the 4th inst., with two thousand prisoners. On 
the 6th the insurgents were dislodged from the bridge 
of Neuilly, and on the 7th and 8th there was desperate 
fighting around Paris, especially on the south and west 
sides. The government forces appear to have had the 
advantage in the struggle, but the Parisians show great 
determination, and have inflicted severe losses on their 
assailants; It is apparently the purpose of General 

.MacMahon to completely invest the capital. Lines 
have already been established on the left bank of the 
Seine. 

Bismarck has informed Thiers that all restrictions 
concerning the number of troops for Paris are removed, 
and that he may occupy the city with 150,000 men, if 
necessary. He also tells Thiers that the present inde- 
cisive policy must be abandoned, and that the insurrec- 
tion myst be put an end to, or Germany will march into 
the capital, and retain it until a stable government shall 
be established. 

The French have not yet paid any part of the indem- 
nity accorded to Germany by the preliminaries of peace, 
but on the contrary have incurred additional debt for 
provisioning the German army of occupation. 

With the exception of Paris, all the towns rally to 
the support of the government. 

The remains of three hundred victims of the deadly 
strife were buried in the cemetery of Pere la Chaise, 
on the 6th inst. They were followed to the grave by a 

t procession of National Guards and citizens. One 
cae grave was made for all, and the bodies were low- 
ered one at a time, amid shrieks for vengeance, and 
passionate cries of “ Vive la Republique” and “ Vive la 
Commune.” 

The lower classes are reported to be frantic with ex- 
citement; many murders have been committed by the 
populace, and, the houses of those charged with being 
aristocrats pill by them. 

The organized force of the insurgents is said to con- 
sist of 120,000 men and 200 guns. 

About 200,000 of the inhabitants have escaped from 
Paris; of those who remain many deplore the prevail- 
ing excesses but are unable to restrain or prevent them. 
The Commune has ordered all men between nineteen 
and forty years of age, to enter the ranks, and their de- 
cree is enforced with rigor. 

Several members of Communal Council have incur- 
red the suspicion of their colleagues, and are in danger 
of execution. 

The supplies of food in Paris are beginning to fail, and 
it is hoped this fact may bring the insurgents to reason. 
It is reported that Thiers is averse to forcing an entry 
into Paris by fighting, and that he prefers to reduce the 
city by investment. A flotilla of gunboats has been 
sent from Havre up the Seine to assist in the operations 
against Paris. The National Assembly having voted 
an amendment to the election law, that all mayors 
throughout France shall be chosen by the people, the 


government insisted upon aivaee appointment of| Rye, $1.05. Yellow corn, 79 a 80 cts.; western mixed, 


some of them placed in its hands, Thiers even threaten- 


ernment. The Chambers thereupon by a decisive ma-|$2a $2.10. 
jority sustained the government and 


° 7, P inhabitants. 
“It is the sense and judgment of this meet-| Dispatches of the 10th, from Paris and Versailles, 


THE FRIEND. 


Clover-seed, 93 a 10 cts. Timothy, $5 a $6. 
he arrivals and sales of beef 
to the ap-| Avenue Drove-yard reached about 1650 ; 
intment of mayors in all towns having over 20,000] were lower, extra selling at 8} a 9 cts.; fair to 
a 8} cts., and common 44 a 6} cts., per lb. gross, 
sold at 7 a 8 cts. for wooled, and 5 a 6 cts. per Ib, 
confirm the previous statements of the frightful excesses | for = Hogs at $9 a $9.75 per 100 lbs. net 
of the dominant ~~ in the capital. The Archbishop |corn fed. 7 ads 2 wheat, $1.28} a $1.29, 
No. 
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FRIENDS’ SELECT SCHOOL. 


Wanted, a well qualified man Friend as teacher in 
the Boys’ School on Cherry street. 
Application may be aah to 
James Whitall, 410 Race St. 
James Smedley, 417 Market St. 
William Biddle, No. 15 South Seventh St. 
Geo. J. Scattergood, 413 Spruce St. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The Summer Session opens on Second-day, Fifth 
month Ist. Parents and others intending to send pupi 
to the Institution, are requested to make early a 

tion to AARON SHARPLEsS, Superintendent, ( 
Street Road P. O., Chester Co., Pa.,) or to CHARLES J, 
ALLEN, Treasurer, 304 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL, TUNESSASA, 
NEW YORK. 


A Teacher is wanted in this Institution. Applic 
tion may be made to 
Samuel Morris, Olney P. O., Philadelphia. 
James E. Rhoads, Germantown. 
Geo. J. Scattergood, 413 Spruce St., Philada. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 
Wanted, a Friend suitable for the posigion of Gover 
ness. Application may be made to 7 
Samuel Bettle, 151 North Tenth St., Philada. 
Joseph Passmore, Goshenville, Chester Co., Pa 
Elizabeth R. Evans, 322 Union St., Philada. 
Martha D. Allen, 528 Pine St., ” 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL FOR INDIAN 
CHILDREN, TUNESSASA, NEW YORK. 

A suitable Friend and his wife are wanted to take 
charge of this Institution, and manage the Farm ct 
nected with it. Application may be made to 

Ebenezer Worth, Marshallton, Chester oo 
d ™ 
0. 


of Paris, who is described as a most inoffensive person, |51} cts. for and oats, 50} cts. Barley, 7647 
had been stripped naked, bound toa pillar, and scourged |cts. Lard, 11$ cts. St. Lowis.—lowa spring w 
and mocked for hours by the populace. $1.35 a $1.37; winter wheat, $1.45 a $1.57. 
On the 9th inst. the insurgents made two sorties, both |corn, 484 a 51 cts. Rye, 93 a 95 cts. Baltimore 
of which were repulsed by the loyal troops. Pennsylvania wheat, $1.46; Ohio and Indiana, $1.60 a 
More than eight hundred persons called upon by the} $1.63. Mixed western corn, 76 a 80 cts.; southern yel. 
communists to serve in the national guard, escaped from |low, 80 cts. Oats, 63 a 65 cts. 
Paris by descending the ramparts by means of ropes, 
. es the lines of the vee army in safety. INDIAN AID ASSOCIATION. 
e government troops are steadily gaining ground. i “Indi id Association 
It is expected 9 will soon be largely reinforced by of Philadelphia Yearly pee ” = a in Arch 
the return of the French regulars from Germany. Street Meeting-house, on Fifth-day, Fourth month 20th, 
The Independence Belge says, Jules Favre is going to} at 7.30, p.m. Friends generally are invited to attend, 
Berlin to accelerate the conclusion of peace, and reas- ’ RicHARD CADBURY, Clerk. 
sure Bismarck of the early restoration of order in Paris. ’ 
on ee appropriations made during WANTED, 
the third session of the Forty-first Congress for the year , : : 
ending 6th mo. 30th, 1872, amounted to $174,488,962, ee Se Re ae: ee 
viz: army, $27,719,580; navy, $19,832,317 ; post-office] "OW" “PET ood, 413 8 5 
department, $26,032,978; Indian department, $5,112,- Cha, J ‘Alle 598 Pi aot t. 
240 ; public works, $4,407,500; fortifications, $1,627,- Joseph Wal sag Buttes sod Be 
ns $1,061,208 ; pensions, $29,050,000 ; vw em, 
egislative, executive and judicial, $19,508,409; the . ’ 
balance for deficiencies in former appropriations, &c. FRIENDS FREEDMEN 5 ASSOCIATION. 
The bill to enforce the 14th Constitutional Amend-| The eighth annual meeting of “ Friend’s Association 
ment caused long and earnest debate in the House of|of Philadelphia and its vicinity, for the relief of Colored 
Representatives. It finally passed by a vote of 118 to|Freedmen,” will be held at the Arch Street Meeting- 
91. On the 10th inst. the House, by a vote of 144 to 46, |house, in this city, on Second-day evening, 17th inst, 
passed a general bill for the removal of all legal and} at 7} o'clock. — : : < 
political disabilities incurred by the late rebellion. The| All Friends interested in the relief and elevation of 
only persons excepted from the amnesty are members |the Freedmen are invited to be present. 
of Congress who withdrew from Congress and aided the ; Joun B. Garrett, Secretary. 
rebellion, officers of the army and navy who aided the| Philada. 4th month, 1871. 
rebellion, and members of State conventions who voted —, 
for and signed ordinances of secession. The negative 
votes were all Republicans. The House, by a vote of 
130 to 21, has adopted a resolution declaring that true 
revenue reform points to the abolition of the internal 
revenue system, and requires the repeal of all stamps 
and internal taxes, and the retention of properly ad- 
justed rates on distilled spirits, tobacco, malt liquors, &. 
The San Domingo Commission have made a favor- 
able report as regards the country, and state that the 
people of San Domingo desire annexation to the United 
States, and are fitted for it. The President accompanied 
their report with a message to Congress, advising that 
no action be taken at the present session. They found 
that the government was in theory a constitutional re- 
public, administered by men of considerable ability, 
intelligence and patriotism, and of the alcaides, or local 
justices of the peace, “not one was found whose charac- 
ter did not inspire respect.” 
The number of members of the House of Representa- 
tives by the last apportionment is 243, of whom 138 are 
classed as Republicans, and 105 as Democrats. 
The receipts of the U. 8. Treasury for the two years 
from 3d mo. Ist, 1867, to 3d mo. Ist, 1869, derived from 
customs, internal revenue and other sources, were 
$664,405,442. During the two years from 3d mo. Ist, 
1869, to 3d mo. 1, 1870, the receipts from the same 
sources were $749,399,491, being an increase of $84,- 
994,049. 
During the same two years the public expenditures 
were uced to the extent of $126,700,949, and the 
public debt reduced more than two hundred millions. 
Mortality in Philadelphia last week 290, includin 
62 of consumption; 19 of inflammation of the lungs, om 


9 of old age. On the 9th inst. the ship Relief sailed 
from this port for Havre, freighted with provisions and 
clothing for the sufferers by the French war. A part of 
the cargo consisted of 2300 barrels of flour. 

The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 10th inst. New York.—American gold, 110} a 
110%. U.S. sixes, 1881, 1164; ditto, 5-20’s, 1862, 1128; 
ditto, 1868, 111}; ditto, 10-40, 5 per cents, 1084. Super- 
fine flour, $6.15 a $6.50; finer brands, $6.60 a $10.50. 
Red western wheat, $1.55 a $1.60 ; amber western, $1.63 
a $1.66; No. 2 Chicago spring, $1.59 ; white Genessee, 
$1.90 a $2. Western mixed corn, 78 a 80 cts.; south- 
ern aoe om nae barley, $1.10 a $1.20; State, 
98 a $1.05. ts, 70 a 72 cts. Philadelphia.—Cotton, ies ; 

15 a 15} cts. for uplands and New Orleans. Superfine Phlatlphia. 5 ees ae J 
flour, $5.25 a $5.50 ; finer brands, $5.75 a $9.50. Ohio Crenshaw, of the former city. s 


red wheat, $1.65 a $1.67 ; Indiana white, $1.75 a $1.80.| 0 Uo Leer rrr 9 
WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER. 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 


Thomas Wistar, Fox Chase P. O., Phil 
Samuel Morris, Olney P. O., 
Joseph Scattergood, 413 Spruce Street, do. 


Marrtep, 22d of Third month, 1871, at Friend 


Jostan W. LEEDS, 
daughter of John B 
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75 a 76 cts. Oats, 68 a 69 cts. Lard, 12} a 13 cts. 
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